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Vote Catchers — An Editorial 


ig IS MODISH in this presidential election year to dismiss the Democratic and Republican platforms as clumsy snares for 
the ballots of the politically naive. We are not modish. We take the American Indian planks of the political plat- 
forms seriously. We take them seriously precisely because they are written to catch votes. 





A PARTY platform is not a reliable prophecy of what will happen after an election, but it is a shrewd index to changes 
which have taken place in voters’ desires and canniness since the election four years before. Political parties, fortunately for 
the country and its Indian citizens, are thick-skinned enough to reverse an unpopular policy without embarrassment. This 
agility, sometimes called cynical opportunism, can be interpreted as response to the will of the electorate. 


WHAT DOES it take to catch an “Indian vote” in 1956? Can it be caught with the bait of 1952? 


IN 1952, both Democratic and Republican platforms contained the inevitable election-year promise to promote Indian 
health, education, and welfare, but neither contained a plan to accomplish this end in any defined way. The Democratic plat- 
form pledged to “integrate” the Indians into the life of the nation; and the Republican, to “eliminate the existing shame- 
ful waste by the Bureau of Indian Affairs” and to give the Indians “full enjoyment of their rights of citizenship.” 

At that time, ignorant good intention was presiding ruinously over Indian affairs. There was powerful bi-partisan Con- 
gressional support of the Federal program to terminate our national obligation to the Indian tribes by terminating the 
tribes themselves. Few politicians knew what “integration” and “rights of citizenship” meant in the sad vocabulary of the In- 
dians. The public did not understand that every Indian was already a citizen with full rights of citizenship, and that the 
election platforms were actually pledging to deprive him of his right to be a citizen and an Indian at the same time. 

At that time our country’s great effort to educate itself about the American Indians was still in the future. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs, the National Congress of American Indians, the Indian Rights Association, 
the American Friends Committee on Legislation, the New Mexico Association on Indian Affairs and other regional groups 
had not yet begun to direct their publications to that vast section of the citizenry which never gave Indians a second 
thought. Harold S. Fey had not yet written his eye-opening exposures of Indian conditions for the Christian Century. The 
Protestant churches had not yet undertaken the great study of Indian problems which brought in calls for literature from the 
largest cities to the smallest cowtowns. The Catholic periodical, America, had not yet begun its editorial explanations of threats 
to Indian rights. 

The proposal for an American Indian Point IV Program had not yet been put forward as an uncontroversial common 
ground on which all Americans of all parties could cooperate to help the Indian communities lift themselves to the level 
of health and well-being prevailing elsewhere in the United States. 

In the past four years the country has been to school. 

In 1956, the Democratic and Republican platforms reflect the American voter’s increased knowledge of the Indians’ 
needs and hopes. Emphasis is upon programs to help the Indian communities survive and prosper. Emphasis is upon the 
right of the Indian to be an Indian while a citizen. Emphasis is upon the continuing responsibility of the United States to 
protect and aid the tribes. The intention to terminate the Indian tribes is nowhere avowed. 

A Parry platform, we repeat is not a reliable prophecy of what will happen after an election, but it is a shrewd index 
to changes which have taken place in the voters’ desires and canniness since the election four years before. What could 
catch a vote in 1952 will not catch it in 1956. 

An American InpiAN Point IV Procram is in our country’s future. The political platforms have been influenced by 
the voters’ demand for it. President Eisenhower and Mr. Stevenson have many speeches to make before November 6. We 
can hope that they will name it by name and commit themselves to it personally. 


Indian Planks in the Political Platforms 


The platforms of the Democratic and Republican parties, adopted by their national conventions in August, contain dec- 
larations of intention toward the American Indians. It had been suggested to the platform committee staffs of both par- 
ties that the platforms should include pledges, among others, to establish a Point IV type of technical assistance program 
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for American Indian communities; to halt the destruction of the land-base of these communities through the alienation of 
Indian lands; to recognize the principle of Consent of the Governed in Indian affairs; and to settle promptly the legal 


claims of the Indian tribes against the United States. 


The Indian planks of the Democratic and Republican platforms are presented below in full. 


DEMOCRATIC 


Recognizing that all American Indians are citizens of the 
United States and of the state, thar the Federal Government 
has a unique legal and moral responsibility for Indians which 
is imposed by the Constitution and spelled out in treaties, 
statutes and court decisions, we pledge: 

Prompt adoption of a Federal program to assist Indian 
tribes in the full development of their human and natural 
resources, to advance the health, education and economic well- 
being of Indian citizens, all preserving their traditions without 
impairing their cultural heritage; 

No alteration of any treaty or other Federal contractual 
relationships without the free consent of the Indian tribes 
concerned; 

Reversal of the present policies which are tending toward 
erosion of Indian rights, reduction of their economic base 
through alienation of their lands, and repudiation of Federal 
responsibility; 

Prompt and expeditious settlement of Indian claims 
against the United States, with full recognition of the rights 
of both parties; and 

Elimination of all impediments to full citizenship for 
American Indians. 


REPUBLICAN 


We shall continue to pursue our enlightened policies 
which are now producing exceptional advances in the long 
struggle to help the American Indian gain the material and 
social advantages of his birthright and citizenship, while main- 
taining to the fullest extent the cultural integrity of the various 
tribal groups. 

We commend the present Administration for its progres- 
sive programs which have achieved such striking progress in 
preparing our Indian citizens for participation in normal com- 
munity life. Health, educational and employment opportunities 
for Indians have been greatly expanded beyond any previous 
level, and we favor still further extensions of these programs. 

We favor most sympathetic and constructive execution of 
the Federal trusteeship over Indian affairs, always in full 
consultation with Indians in the management of their interests 
and the expansion of their rights of self-government in local 
and tribal affairs. 

We urge the prompt adjudication or settlement of pend- 
ing Indian claims. 





Association Makes 
College Education Grants 


The award of 4 of the Association’s maximum college 
education grants, of $250 each, has been announced by Mrs. 
Roger S. Clapp, chairman of the Indian Scholarship Fund. 
Those receiving grants are Antoine Zephier, Sioux, of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, to attend Augustana College in Sioux 
Falls; Russell Mt. Pleasant, Tuscarora, of Syracuse, N.Y., to 
attend the University of Syracuse; Wilma Poodry, Seneca, of 
Basom, N.Y., to attend the University of Syracuse; Thomas 
Segundo, Papago, of Arizona, to complete advanced studies at 
the University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Clapp announced also that the Association’s Indian 
Scholarship Fund had sponsored and contributed toward the 
travel expense of 3 Indian teachers who attended the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress at Bard College, Annandale, N.Y. 
The teachers were Miss Juanita Lazare, Mohawk, of New York 
State, and Mr. Milo Buffalo and Miss Ruby King, Sioux, of 
the Dakotas. 


Indian Rights in the Courts 


LoyD GRANDSINGER, the young Sioux under sentence of 
death in Nebraska, continues his long vigil to learn whether 
he is to die for a murder of which he may be innocent. 

After exhausting all available appeals in the Nebraska 
courts, the attorneys for the 24-year old Indian, in cooperation 
with the attorneys for this Association, on July 9 filed a 
petition with the United States Supreme Court for review of 
his conviction through a writ of certiorari. The petition alleges 
that Grandsinger was deprived of his rights under the Federal 
Constitution during the course of his trial. The Supreme Court 
is expected to decide early in October whether to hear the case. 
By order of Justice Clark, the execution of Grandsinger’s 
sentence has been postponed pending the outcome of these 
proceedings. 

The defense offers the following reasons, among others, 
for believing that Constitutional rights have been violated: 


Loyd Grandsinger’s so-called confession, it is claimed, was 
improperly admitted as evidence, because it was obtained after 
he had been pulled, nearly drowned, from a river; there was 
complete conflict of testimony on the events leading up to the 
murder, and the death weapon and bullet were never located. 
The Association in entering the case commented upon the fact 
that an Indian was tried for his life in an area unfriendly 
to his people. 

IN THE CASE of Arizona v. California Indian interests 
are caught in an impasse and ways are being studied to break 
it. The point at issue is whether the Arizona tribes shall be 
permitted to appear for their own protection in this Supreme 
Court case or whether they must stand helplessly by while 
Arizona and California fight over which state shall have the 
right to use the lower waters of the Colorado River, so pre- 
cious in that rainless region. 

In July this Association joined the Navajos, the San Carlos 
Apaches, the Gila River Pima Maricopas, the Salt River Pima 
Maricopas, the Colorado River Tribes, the Hualapais and the 
Fort McDowell Mohave Apaches in filing a petition to the 
Supreme Court, asking that court to decide whether Indian 
interests are now fairly represented and to recommend whether 
justice requires the appointment of an attorney to protect the 
Indians. On July 18 Judge Rifkind, the Special Master handling 
the case in San Francisco, replied, stating that he would accept 
a brief amicus curiae, authorizing the tribes to submit evidence 
through the U.S. Attorney General, and failing completely to 
answer the question whether fair dealing required independent 
counsel for the Indians. The Indians already had the right to 
submit evidence through the Attorney General, and felt it 
inadequate. 

The Association, together with the 7 Arizona tribes, is 
considering whether a dissent shall be filed with Judge Rifkind 
and a renewed appeal that he rule on the question of the 
Indians’ need for appointmnt of an attorney to represent their 
interests. (A copy of Indian Affairs, July-August 1956, supply- 
ing background information about this complex key case, will 
be mailed on request.) 
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THE LIQUOR PROBLEM AMONG INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


(Summarized from the July, 1956 newsletter of the New Mexico 
Association on Indian Affairs. Full text available on request.) 


The Drinkers 


Early in his contact with the white man, the Indian be- 
came acquainted with alcohol. One of the myths circulated is 
that he is more easily affected by it than non-Indians, but the 
experts deny this, saying that anyone with the required amount 
of alcohol in his bloodstream will be drunk, regardless of the 
color of his skin. Attention is paid in this report to drinking 
among the Navajos, not because they have a corner on liquor, 
but because more people know them than any other tribe. 
Drinking is a problem in every tribal group with which we 
are acquainted. 

Tribal leaders say that drunkenness is increasing and that 
home and tribal authority is breaking down as contempt for 
tradition grows. This view is shared by missionaries and the 
majority of those whose work brings them into direct contact, 
but others say that, taken as a whole, there is little more drink- 
ing than formerly. 


Statistics 


They cite figures: on the Navajo Reservation in 1952, 
the year before repeal of prohibition against sales of liquor 
to Indians, arrests for liquor law violations totalled 1,343. 
Repeal became effective on August 15, 1953, allowing sales 
to Indians outside reservation boundaries but leaving to tribal 
authorities the decision to remove the ban or retain it. Repeal 
was in effect for 4 and one-half months in 1953, yet arrests 
for liquor violations on the reservation were 200 less than the 
year before. In 1954, the total was 200 more, but still less 
than in 1952. And last year it was less than in 1954. 

Statistics do not, however, impress those who are con- 
vinced that the rate of drunkenness is increasing. These arrests 
were made on the Navajo Reservation and not in peripheral 
towns like Gallup and Farmington. In Gallup, the number of 
Indians arrested for drunkenness, beginning with 370 in Janu- 
ary 1955, rose to a peak of 1010 in August, the month of the 
Intertribal Indian Ceremonial, which brings thousands of 
tribesmen to “The Indian Capital.” The number declined to 
421 in December last year. There was a rise in January when 
the total jumped to 932, but it fell to 599 in April this year. 

Those who contend that there has been no increase in 
drinking point to the upward trend in 1955 and its reverse 
in 1956 and say that if the bartenders would obey the state 
liquor laws, conditions would improve even more. 

There are only 4 liquor inspectors for the entire state of 
New Mexico, and at least that many should be assigned to duty 
in Gallup and Farmington alone. Under a recent opinion by 
the Attorney General of New Mexico, Indian police can be 
deputized (though not paid) to make arrests if they witness 
violations. This will add 5 to the number of inspectors, 2 
Pueblo and 3 Navajo officers. These, however, will restrict their 
activities to bars in close proximity to Indian reservations, some 
of which are known to sell to drunks, to minors and after 
closing hours. 

The Navajo police force numbers 82, all but 10 of them 
assigned to patrol work on the Reservation, which comprises 
25,000 square miles and has a population estimated at between 
80,000 and 85,000 scattered over this vast domain, averaging 
a little more than 3 to a square mile. The 2 Indian policemen 
working out of the United Pueblos Agency in Albuquerque 
must cover the combined territories of the Pueblos and the 


Apaches, as well as 2 or 3 remote Navajo communities. It is 
impossible to do preventive and educational work with so small 
a force. 


The People’s Choice 


Sweet, cheap wine is by far the more popular drink, with 
whisky a poor second and beer so far behind as not to be worth 
mentioning. A pint of wine can be bought for 75 cents in the 
saloons (it costs more from bootleggers, of course). Indians 
are fond of sweets and sweet drinks. In the days before 
refrigerators were in general use on the reservations, they drank 
soda pop just as it came. The bottle was passed around the 
family circle so that all might enjoy it, and in some families 
the practice has continued with wine. 

Conditions make for surreptitious drinking. Fear of being 
caught with liquor on the Reservation causes many to drain 
their bottle before reaching reservation boundaries. Some hide 
the contraband in their saddle bags, others between the inner 
tube and casing of the truck they are driving. When the 
Navajo police stop cars and trucks for inspection, if liquor is 
found, arrest follows. Those who get home with liquor or buy 
it from the bootleggers, who come around the hogans peddling, 
either resell it or keep it for consumption, or both. 

Navajos say that big trucks roll onto the Reservation in 
the dead of night, unloading cargoes. Navajo police deny this, 
saying that only 2 off-reservation bootleggers have been arrested. 


Crime 


The U.S. District Attorney in Albuquerque said recently 
at a conference on Indian law and order in Santa Fe that if 
it were not for liquor, crime by Indians would be negligible; 
that 90% of Indian crime is due to drinking. Indians are 
essentially law abiding people, conditioned by tradition to be 
respectful toward their elders and all authority; and the gradual 
breaking down of old customs is leaving much hurt and misery, 
as well as confusion, in its wake. 

Some think the Farmington situation worse than in 
Gallup, because wages are higher. This boom town has quad- 
rupled its population in six years, leaping from 3,637 in 1950 
to an estimated 12,450 in 1956. Uranium, gas and oil interests 
appear solely intent upon making what they can while they 
can, giving little thought to concerted civil action that would 
improve conditions. Indians say that the various religious 
groups are competing with each other instead of working 
together, leaving much undone that could be accomplished by 
joint action. An Indian center is greatly needed in Farmington. 
The jail is a disgrace to any community and not suitable as 
detention quarters for the worst derelicts, to say nothing of the 
juveniles who must be lodged there. 


Alcoholism Is a Disease 


No attempt will be made to discuss the medical and 
psychological factors in alcoholism, except to say that it is 
regarded as a medical rather than a moral problem. A people 
frustrated, discouraged, and made to feel that they are second- 
class citizens are more likely to seek solace or escape than those 
with steady jobs and cash wages sufficient for their families’ 
needs. 

Nutrition is extremely important to a people like the 
Navajo whose tuberculosis rate is many times the national 
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average. It is, therefore, cause for deep concern that those who 
under normal circumstances are compelled to exist on sub- 
standard diets, suffer further from want and privation because 
of liquor consumption. Many children come to reservation 
boarding schools in September undernourished a‘ter a summer 
of short rations, for the average annual income of the Navajo 
is said to be between $300 and $500. When income is further 
reduced by purchases of liquor, the rations are often almost 
nonexistent for days at a time. These little ones eat ravenously 
for several weeks, most of them not getting filled up until 
nearly Christmas, by which time they are bright-eyed and 
merry. But at the close of the school year, facing the prospect 
of a long summer of hunger and privation, they cry because 
they must return home. 

The time is long past due for the launching of a Point IV 
Program in our own country, to include the First Americans 
among its beneficiaries, as advocated by the National Congress 
of American Indians, the Association on American Indian 
Affairs, and other organizations concerned with Indian 
problems. 


Commission on Alcoholism 


Chairman of this body, appointed by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs last year, is the Rev. David A. Works of North 
Conway, N.H. Meetings have been held with tribal leaders, 
with Indian Bureau employees, and with others working with 
the Indian People, and their report is expected soon. 

There is no simple solution. Various factors must be con- 
sidered—discouragement, lack of opportunity for employment, 
and inability to reconcile the two worlds Indians must live in. 

A young Pueblo in training for religious duties in one 
of the conservative villages got a job in Santa Fe working for 
a building contractor because he was unable to provide ade- 
quately for his family by farming. (Several years of drought 
have greatly impoverished Pueblo farmers.) This young man 
was doing well when he received orders to return home to help 
with preparations for the principal ceremonial held by his 
village each year. He had to obey, so he told his employer he 
would have to be away for a few days but would return as soon 
as he could. Two weeks passed, during which he collected 
sacred grasses in the 4 directions, participated in certain kiva 
ceremonies, and prepared for the big day. That over, further 
religious duties required that he remain a day or 2 longer. 
When he returned to his job in Santa Fe he was told, “I've got 
another man in your place. I've got to have someone I can 
depend on.” The young man returned to the pueblo. He is an 
alcoholic now. 

There are no recreational facilities in most of the villages. 
The more conservative groups frown on such activities because 
they are not part of tradition. Moreover there are no funds 
with which to finance such programs. A common sight is a 
group of teen-age boys in one of these pueblos when com- 
munity duties have been performed. The work done, there is 


nothing to do but just stand around, laughing at the 3 or 4 
slightly older youths and a few of the men who are reeling 
about the plaza, drunk. 

Laguna, the only comparatively wealthy pueblo, has started 
a teen-age recreation program, the first of its kind. The parents’ 
concern was responsible for it. It is sponsored by the Laguna 
PTA. Less fortunate pueblos cannot afford recreation programs; 
indeed, the most conservative ones would not allow it if they 
could. The old men fear abandonment of the established culture 
pattern, and their fears are well founded. But it is this difference 
in attitudes which causes the cleavage between the generations 
which one finds everywhere in Indian country. 


Like an Epidemic 


Navajos will tell you that drunkenness is spreading to the 
most remote parts of the Reservation. Bootleggers even ply 
their trade right in the medicine hogan where the medicine 
man and his assistants are engaged in the most sacred healing 
ceremony, selling wine by the bottle to the medicine man—or 
by the swig to his assistants, if they lack the price of a bottle. 
This takes place while the medicine man is chanting some of 
the most sublime poetry to be found in primitive ceremonialism. 


With the zigzag lightning flung over your head, come to us, soaring! 
With the rainbow hanging high over your head, come to us, soaring! 


With the zigzag lightning flung out high on the ends of your wings, 
come to us, soaring! 


With the rainbow hanging high on the ends of your wings, come to us, 
soaring! 


The police do what they can, but no one thinks arrests 
and fines offer a solution. If the people of a state were deter- 
mined to enforce the liquor laws, an immediate improvement 
would be noticed, especially in reducing the volume of sales to 
drunks and minors, but there would remain the difficult task of 
preventing those who buy liquor from reselling it or giving it 
to juveniles and alcoholics. Bootleggers will continue to find 
customers, children will continue to go hungry, and malnutri- 
tion will continue to play a tragic role in the incidence of 
tuberculosis, until there is an educational program begun in 
the elementary grades and continuing through high school, 
boarding school and college, along with medical and psychiatric 
treatment, hospitalization, Alcoholics Anonymous, and so on. 

Anyone who has worked with Indian youth knows how 
fine the promise is. They are worth all the trouble and expense 
that would be required in creating constructive educational 
programs. Millions of dollars are spent to relocate Indians in 
industrial cities away from their homeland where their roots 
are, but there is no money for community activities that could 
rehabilitate those who are not too far gone and prevent the 
terrible waste of human resources—for, make no mistake about 
it, these are a fine people; and because you like them it hurts 
to see what is being done to them, what they are doing to them- 
selves, and what is not being done that should be done. 
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INDIAN LEGISLATION IN THE 84th CONGRESS 





The most significant fact about the Indian legislative record of the 84th Congress is 
that not a single bill considered objectionable by the Indians was enacted into law. In fact, few bills 
objectionable to Indians were introduced. Many of the bills proposed by Indians which had been given seri- 
ous consideration in previous Congresses, did not appear again. Missing were the Competency bill, the bill 
to sell fractional heirship land, the joint resolution to strike the Indian commerce clause from the 
Constitution, and the California, Flathead, Seminole and Turtle Mountain termination bills. 
Senator Malone, to be sure, did introduce his "abolish-the-Indian-Bureau" bill, but it 
never even reached the hearing stage. 


Ouly once during the life of the 84th Congress did a real crisis situation arise. It 
came over a bill to extend the life of the Indian Claims Commission. While that bill was 
under consideration, the Department of Justice made a determined effort to have an amend- 
ment added which would have eliminated all claims based on so-called "original Indian 
title" (aboriginal possession, without grant from a European sovereign or the United 
States). Indians voiced their strong objections to the proposed amendment and, as a re- 
sult, it was not even offered on the floor when the bill came up for consideration. 


On the positive side, the 84th Congress enacted two bills of major importance to 
Indians generally. One of them, now Public Law 959, authorizes the appropriation of up to 
$3,500,000 annually for a program of vocational training for adult Indians. It is hoped 
that as future Congresses follow through by appropriating the funds now authorized, effec- 
tive steps will be taken to enable Indians to participate as equals in the job market. 


The second important new statute is Public Law 767, which has already been alluded to, 
extending the life of the Indian Claims Commission for another five years without changing 
any of the basic provisions of the Claims Act. As of now only few cases have reached final 
judgment and have resulted in appropriations. Many more will reach that stage during the 
next few years. It is to be hoped that with the sums thus made available, it will be pos- 
sible to inaugurate effective rehabilitation programs for the Indian tribes in question, 
thus relieving the pressure on the regular funds of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Other bills affecting Indians generally, enacted by the 84th Congress, include the 
following: 


Public Law 255, authorizing leases of Indian land for a period up to 25 years for public, religiouz, 
educational and business purposes and up to 10 years for grazing. This makes it possible for 
Indians to enter into more profitable leasing arrangements then heretofore as the lessees can now 
Place permanent improvements on the leased land and have security of tenure. 


Law 450, authorizing Indians to obtain mortgage loans on theirs iand, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. It is hoped cthii this law will result in improved credit oppor- 
tunities for Indians. 


Law 702, directing the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a study of Indian education in the 
United States. The usefulness of this 1aw will depend on the caliber of the persons conducting 
the study. 


Law 857, authorizing the subsurface storage of 011 or gas on restricted Indian land. This law will 
permit Indians in certain areas to obtain revenue by leasing land for subsurface storage, a pur— 
pose previously not specifically authorized. 


Law 871, makes it a Federal offense to embezzle or steal from an Indian tribe. Hitherto the In- 
dian Bureau has justified its refusal to turn Tribal funds over to Tribal officials on the ground 
that these officials would go unpunished if they stole from the Tribe. From now on, however, em- 
bezzlement from an Indian tribe will be a crime for Indians as well as non-Indians. 


Law 991 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to convey to Indian tribes surplus buildings, in- 
cluding their furnishings, located on tribal land or used in connection with Indian administration. 
As the Indian Bureau gives up or consolidates some of its functions, Federally-owned buildings 





become surplus. Such buildings may now be turned over to Indian tribes. 


The 84th Congress enacted termination laws (Public Laws 887, 921 and 943) for three 
Indian tribes, the Wyandottes, Peorias and Ottawas, all of which are located in north- 
eastern Oklahoma. Each of the Tribes has specifically requested such legislation. To be 
certain that these laws would not serve as precedents, Congressman Metcalf, one of the 
foremost Congressional spokesmen for Indian interests, announced on the floor of the House 
that he would object to the bills, and thus prevent their passage on the Consent Calendar, 
if it were not for the fact that the Indian tribes concerned had agreed to these bills. 


Bills of local application, but of significance in establishing a pattern, include 
the following: 


Public Law 47, giving the Papagos mineral rights on their own reservation, which had heretofore been 
wit 


hheid. 


Public Law 188, setting up 4 procedure which will enable the Yakimas to solve the problem of fractional 
heirship tracts on their reservation. Many Indians favor bills which would extend to all Indian 
reservations the principle of this Yakima bill. 


Law 348, extending the trust status of land owned by members of the Five Civilized Tribes beyond 
the expiration date of April 26, 1956. 


Law 485, which authorizes the construction of the Upper Colorado River storage and power projects, 
including the Navajo Dam. 


Law 502, authorizing the partition or sale of heirship interests in alloted land on the Tulalip 
Reservation, Washington. This law may result in the liquidation of this reservation. It was en- 
acted with Tribal consent. 


Law 711, settling certain claims of the Uintah and White River Utes by restoring to them sub— 
surface rights in certain lands formerly a part of the Uintah Reservation. 


Law 718, amending the Menominee Termination Act by providing for the drawing up of a plan for the 
future control of tribal property, which plan mst contain provisions for the protection of the 
Menominee forest on a sustained yield basis. 


Public Law 736, conveying an interest in about 27,000 acres of land to the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


Public Law 760, providing for the payment of removal compensation of $3500 to each of 125 Pine Ridge 
Sioux families who were displaced in 1942 by the creation of the Pine Ridge Aerial Gunnery Range. 


Public Law 772, restoring undisposed ceded land on the Colville Indian Reservation to the Tribe. 


Public Law 926, placing about 77,500 acres of public land in New Mexico in trust for the Pueblos of Zia 
and Jemez. 


Public Law 830, providing hospitalization for the mentally ill of Alaska (inciuling Indians, Eskimos and 
Aleuts). 


Five of the legislative proposals which failed of enactment deserve special mention: 


(1) 8. Con. Res. 85, sponsored by Senator Murray, declared that an American Indian Point IV Program 
should be the governing program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and that the Secretary of the Interior 
should ask Congress for appropriations necessary to carry out such 2 program. 


{2) 8. 51, Senator Murray's bill to amend Public Law 280 of the 83rd Congress was reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. The bill, which had the strong support of Indian 
tribes, provided initially that states may extend their jurisdiction over Indian reservations only with 
tribal ae On the floor of the Senate it was amended to provide merely for the repeal of Sections 6 
and 7 0 c Law 280, thus taking from the states the power granted to them in 1953 to extend their 
jurisdiction over Indian reservations at will. In that form it passed the Senate. However, the House Com- 
mittee failed to act'on it and it died with the adjournment of Congress. 


(3) S&S. 2663, a bill sponsored by Senator Douglas, provided for special assistance to economically de- 
pressed areas throughout the country. As originally drafted the bill was not intended to cover Indian 
areas. After this omission had been called to the attention of the sponsors by this Association and rep- 
resentatives of Indian tribes, a new version was prepared which specifically mentioned Indian reservations. 
That bill passed the Senate during the last days of the session, too late to be acted on in the House. 


(4) Hearings were held by the House Subcomittee on Indian Affairs on Congressman Udall's bill, H. R. 9150, 
to provide domestic and community sanitation facilities for Indian reservations. The bill appears to be non- 
controversial and can be expected to pass at the next session of Congress. 


(5) A group of Senators led by Senator Murray as well as Congressmen Metcalf and Berry, sponsored bills 
S. 1373, H. Re 4226, H- R. 4512) to adjust the land ownership on alloted reservations so as to restore 
fractioned heirship tracts to unified ownership. No action was taken on these bills, which had the strong 

support of Indian tribes. 





